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Despite the now considerable historiography on the life of Sir Oswald Mosley and the 
policies of the British Union of Fascists, there has been little discussion of how the already 
established fascist groups responded to Mosley’s early career and the evolution of the New 
Party into a proto-fascist movement. This paper seeks to place the New Party into wider 
context by exploring how both the early and non-Mosleyite fascists responded to Mosley’s 
political ambitions in the period leading up to, and including, 1932. The author argues 
that Radical Right reactions to the rise of Mosley and the nature of the New Party 
exhibited a complex mixture of outright opposition, strong scepticism and cautious 
ambivalence, but the article also reveals how some on the right eventually shifted their 
allegiance over to Mosley. 
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As Sir Oswald Mosley pursued his desire to be the ‘modern mam’ of post-1918 British 
politics, the Radical Right in 1920s Britain, defined here as ‘Die-hard’ Conservatives 
together with the first official British Fascists, viewed Mosley as a dangerous, 
untrustworthy and fraudulent politician. Indeed, fraud and insincerity became 
favourite allegations made against Mosley by his early right-wing critics. The turbulent 
early career of Sir Oswald, and in particular the evolution of the New Party into an 
embryonic proto-fascist movement during the course of 1931-1932, was viewed with 
conflicting emotions by both the Die-hards and the already-established fascist parties. 
They articulated a complex mixture of outright opposition, utter contempt, strong 
suspicion and acute anxiety about ‘Mosleyism’. At the same time, however, some 
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members of these Radical Right groups, especially some fascist ideologues by 1930-— 
1931, began to show growing ambivalence towards Mosley, and were rather beguiled 
by the political acrobatics associated with his projects. Some fascists increasingly 
interpreted Mosley’s apparent political volatility in terms of his single-minded 
devotion to a principled cause, the prevention of Britain’s decline, while other fascists 
began to admire him more for his charisma and what they believed to be his unusually 
bold personality when compared to other politicians. 

While there is no consensus over definitions, there has been some useful debate over 
the term ‘Radical Right’ in the historiography.’ At the heart of the configuration of 
themes espoused by the Radical Right was a concern with national identity and the 
preservation of Empire in the face of growing ‘internationalism’, and a concurrent 
desire for the ‘regeneration’ of Britain to halt impending catastrophe and decline.” The 
following discussion will pay particular attention to the fascist components of the 
Radical Right and delineate both their fixed and shifting attitudes towards Mosley, 
especially with regard to his early political and economic ideas, and his overriding 
desire to introduce immediate measures to ‘save’ the nation. 


Mosley and the Radical Right during the 1920s 


Before we focus directly on what precisely the early fascists and Die-hard right had to 
say about Mosley, it is important to note some of the remarks and ideas Mosley himself 
expressed about fascism during the initial stages of his career. This can help towards 
evolving a better appreciation of why the first British fascists still viewed Mosley with 
considerable suspicion and scepticism in the early 1930s and, in some cases, remained 
implacably hostile towards him. 

Mosley’s shift to the political left was apparent before he actually joined the Labour 
Party in April 1924. In October 1923, for example, Mosley had addressed an 
Independent Labour Party (ILP) meeting at Gateshead and described the Conservative 
government as ‘an organised confidence trick.” As far as the British Radical Right was 
concerned, however, it was the ambitious Mosley who was the real trickster. During the 
course of the 1920s, right-wing ideologues set forth a fixed and consistent stance that 
the rich aristocrat Mosley was, in essence, a class traitor, a parliamentary turncoat and, 
above all, had become an artful and rather dangerous left-wing utopian and 
internationalist. Conservative MPs in the House of Commons called Mosley a 
‘careerist and adventurer’, while fascists painted an image of him as a fellow-traveller 
with Communism.* 

Typical of such perceptions was the coverage of a debate held between Mosley and 
Ian Alan Percy, the Eighth Duke of Northumberland, which took place at the London 
School of Economics in June 1923. According to newspaper accounts of the session, 
the two protagonists engaged in a highly-charged difference of opinion over the 
primacy of the nation versus the need for internationalism. The Duke was a staunch 
defender of British nationhood, while Mosley was perceived as standing at the 
opposite end of the spectrum, and was ‘eloquent’ in his defence of the League of 
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Nations and ‘advocacy of international idealism’ Mosley also criticised the Duke’s 
pursuit of ‘the phantom figures of the elders of Zion through the columns of the 
Morning Post.’ Significantly, a day later, an editorial in the Morning Post, a right-wing 
newspaper heavily subsidised by the Die-hard Duke, strongly attacked Mosley’s ideas.° 

Furthermore, it should also be remembered that not only did Mosley support the 
League of Nations and collective security in his early career, but he had been highly 
critical of the “Black and Tans’ and general British policy in Southern Ireland. The Die- 
hard and fascist right strongly championed the cause of the Southern Loyalists in 
Ireland during the early 1920s, and Mosley’s outspoken opinions had been particularly 
wounding.’ In fact, the Duke of Northumberland, a dedicated reactionary with a 
zealous belief in the Jewish world conspiracy, also founded a right-wing journal 
entitled The Patriot in 1922 precisely to alert people to all those movements he believed 
were out to ‘subvert’ and destroy the British Empire: German agents, Jewish bankers, 
Jewish Bolshevists, Chinese and Indian nationalists, and Irish republicans. 

Mosley’s growing reputation as a tool of the socialist brand of such ‘disloyal’ 
movements was reinforced in the minds of the Radical Right through the various 
speeches he made during the mid-1920s. Mosley’s political discourse was often 
peppered with language about ‘progress’ versus ‘reaction’. A good example of this 
credo came in April 1924, when he transferred his allegiance to Ramsay MacDonald 
and Labour: “You stand forth as the leader of the forces of progress in their assault 
upon the powers of reaction’. Similarly, two days later, Mosley argued that the ‘fight of 
the future’ would be between two distinct and conflicting mentalities: the ‘mind of 
progress’, and the ‘mind of reaction.® 

However, it was not just the ‘reactionary’ mind-set of the Die-hard and fascist right 
that came in for Mosley’s criticism. He also responded vigorously to various fascist 
direct-action activities during the mid-to-late 1920s. When four armed members of 
the National Fascisti, a small group of black-shirted activists who had broken away 
from the main British Fascists, held up a Daily Herald delivery van in central London 
in late 1925, Mosley was at the forefront of those who believed that Baldwin’s 
Conservative government had been far too lenient on the culprits. He even claimed 
that the action of the Public Prosecutor was ‘one of the most shameful acts of injustice 
that this country has ever known.’ 

Some of Mosley’s anti-fascist rhetoric was in response to problems he experienced 
from fascists trying to wreck his Labour Party public meetings. One episode in 
particular stands out, during the Smethwick by-election in December 1926. The 
campaign rapidly turned ugly, with allegations from both the Labour and the 
Conservative camps that their canvassers were being intimidated and that ‘organised 
rowdyism’ was being carried out at the candidates’ meetings. The Conservatives 
suggested that they would take measures to preserve order, and when fascist activists 
appeared on the scene to offer stewarding services to Marshall Pike, the Conservative 
candidate, Mosley responded that the Tories were bringing out ‘the black-shirted, 
wretched imitators of the ice-cream merchants of another country, but entirely devoid 
of their genius."° 
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As Benewick has noted, a frequent charge levelled against the Conservative 
government of Baldwin by Mosley was that they were in fact ‘fascists.'' At one point, 
Mosley also said sarcastically that government ministers ‘would like to be Fascists but 
have not the courage; they have not the courage to wear their black shirts’.'* When 
such discourse and behaviour were weighed up by the Die-hard and fascist right in 
1920s Britain, their certainty that Mosley was an extreme socialist and ardent anti- 
fascist was, in their estimation, indisputable. Mosley had succeeded in implanting the 
idea among the Radical Right that he was now resolutely committed to the labour 
movement and to fundamental social and political change. This context is important 
to recall when we turn to closer scrutiny of the perceptions of Mosley held by the early 
and non-Mosleyite fascists. 


The British Fascisti and Mosleyism 


The first group to consider is the British Fascisti, founded in May 1923, by the young 
and wealthy Rotha Lintorn-Orman, and later renamed with the more Anglicised- 
sounding title the British Fascists (BF) in 1924. As with the rest of the Radical Right, 
the BF were vigorously anti-socialist and anti-communist. In their judgment, 
‘communism’ was merely a more general umbrella under which sheltered a diverse 
assortment of socialist and subversive movements, but all of these were determined to 
overthrow the King, constitution, nation and Empire. As one commentator described 
it in February 1926, the ‘principal purpose’ of the BF was to fight communism but 
‘communism’, in BF eyes, included ‘a considerable range of opinion which is not 
Communist at all’, Most of those on the left-wing of Labour, the writer noted, came 
under such a category.'” Moreover, as Lionel Hirst, commander of the Western Area of 
the BE, bluntly put it in 1927: ‘A Socialist is the most vile specimen of humanity that 
has ever been seen’. 

The BF founder, Lintorn-Orman, had been impressed with Mussolini’s ‘March on 
Rome’ in 1922 and his apparent destruction of Bolshevism in Italy. She wanted to 
create a similar movement in this country and chose to advertise for new recruits to 
the British Fascisti in The Patriot. In fact, at first, the BF operated out of the same 
offices as The Patriot, and there were important social and ideological links between 
the Die-hard Conservative right and the people who made up the membership of the 
early BF: landed gentry, retired military officers, middle-class ‘county’ types, 
emancipated women and arch-conspiracy theorists such as Mrs Nesta Webster. 
A number of fascists held dual membership of the BF and the Conservative Party, or 
the BF and right-wing pressure groups such as the National Citizens’ Union. On the 
other hand, we should not underestimate the extent to which the BF were also 
determined to recruit from the working classes and, increasingly, presented themselves 
as a non-socialist alternative to the official labour movement. They believed that it was 
vital to somehow detach the British working man from the control of international 
Bolshevism. Similarly, the BF wished to promote what they termed ‘non-political 
Trade Unions’.’” 
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The 1926 General Strike appeared to confirm BF fears that Britain was teetering on 
the edge of all-out ‘Red’ revolution, and the Labour Party’s main leaders were 
especially singled out in BF literature as naive fools, supposedly being manipulated by 
‘dark forces’ behind the scenes. Although Mosley had grave personal doubts about the 
tactical wisdom of calling a General Strike, he nevertheless threw himself strongly 
behind the Miners cause.’® This served to exacerbate fascist suspicions that ‘Mr. 
Mosley’, born into the landed gentry, exemplified the combination of class betrayal, 
hypocrisy and radical utopianism that the BF generally associated with other Labour 
leadership figures. Inevitably, as with Conservative right-wing newspapers in Fleet 
Street, fascist writers were highly cynical about what one BF member noted was the 
‘aristocratic proletarianism” that had broken out in Labour circles during the May 1926 
industrial conflict. The same fascist writer, W. W. Drinkwater, writing in the BF journal 
The Fascist Bulletin, criticised what he saw as ‘the gilded recruits of the Oswald Mosley 
type, who broadcast their self-sacrifice and strain their ears to catch the plaudits’, only 
to relapse into bad temper when the suggestion was made ‘that their virtues be put to 
the test so that they become a reality instead of a sham’. Drinkwater argued that his 
reference to Mr Oswald Mosley furnished ‘a striking illustration of the whole structure 
of what has been called the “Labour Movement”® He claimed that the only part Labour 
played was ‘that of a pawn in the greatest game of chicanery that has ever been foisted 
on the working class of the country’. Criticising Labour’s leaders, Drinkwater argued: 


The fact that some of Comrade Mosley’s trappings fell off during the acting and had 
to be hastily readjusted should excite a little curiosity as to the appearance of these 
people at the stage door when they are shorn of their vestments. 


Drinkwater then fulminated: 


It is time for plain speaking, and the fact remains that the interests, and indeed, the 
very lives, of the working class are being gambled away by the vaunting ambition and 
insatiable vanity of professional agitators and aspiring politicians.'” 


This contempt for Mosley and his relentless political aspirations can also be discerned 
in BF propaganda material in early 1927. Writing in the BF journal The British Lion, 
one fascist commentator complained that the election of Mosley for the Smethwick 
constituency ‘affords yet another proof of the hypocrisy of Socialism’, which permitted 
men ‘to be represented by an individual who never did a day’s work in his life. The 
fascist writer continued: “We have heard it said that events in this country are 
proceeding along the same road to revolution as in Russia, and Mr Mosley’s position 
strongly supports that statement’. The socialists were masters ‘in the art of deception’ 
and had ‘used Mr Mosley’ for their own end.'® 

Fascist activists also decided to make life difficult for the new socialist MP during 
the public speeches Mosley made during the course of 1927-1929. A notable incidence 
of this occurred when Mosley was shouted down at a meeting at Cambridge Guildhall 
in May 1927. Cambridge had already witnessed activity by both the BF and also the 
smaller National Fascisti during the mid-1920s. The BE, in particular, had a number of 
undergraduate members at the university who often collaborated closely with the 
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Conservative Party students. When Mosley arrived to deliver a speech to Cambridge 
University Labour Club in his capacity as a Labour MP, ‘several hundred 
undergraduates, carrying Union Jacks and Fascist flags, did their level best to prevent 
Mr Oswald Mosley, MP, from speaking!” The local Cambridge Daily News recorded 
that the MP for Smethwick was ‘howled down’ as he attempted to address the meeting. 
At one point, Mosley noted the fascist flag being held by one of the crowd and shouted 
during a lull in the noise: ‘Iam not taking my orders either from Moscow or Rome, but 
from the British working-class. A trade unionist protested in the local press shortly 
after about the ‘Mussolini tactics of the English “gentlemanly” party’, and criticised the 
‘hooligan mob’ over its behaviour at the meeting.”° 

Another fruitful line of attack on Mosley for the early British fascists was to focus on 
Mosley’s wife, Lady Cynthia Mosley (formerly Cynthia Curzon, also known as 
“‘Cimmie’), accusing her of the same hypocrisy displayed by her husband who had 
inherited the title of Baronet in September 1928 . Writing in The British Lion in June, 
1929, an anonymous BF writer claimed that during the general election Lady Cynthia’s 
chief plank in her speeches to female electors was a promise that ‘if they voted 
Socialist, they would all have pearl necklaces and fur coats like the ones she wore’. The 
fascist added: ‘It would have been somewhat more convincing if “her ladyship” could 
have proved that she obtained her own through Socialism!" 

Other parts of the Radical Right echoed the BF assessment of the seeming double 
standards and untrustworthy nature of Sir Oswald and Lady Cynthia. In June, 1930, 
for example, The Patriot, which by now catered for all sections of the Radical Right, 
carried a detailed profile of Mosley in its ‘Potted Biographies’ series, sub-titled “Lest We 
Forget: A Dictionary of Anti-National Biography’. Predictably, this ‘Potted Biography’ 
offered a hostile interpretation and listing of all of Mosley’s activities and policy 
statements since he had entered parliament in 1918, culminating in his resignation 
speech in the House of Commons in May 1930. The article noted, for example, 
Mosley’s visit to India in 1925, when he had told the Indian Nationalist Party that the 
Labour Party in Britain stood for internationalism and brotherhood, and ‘to fight the 
iniquitous game of the reactionaries.’* Needless to say, this entry in the ‘Potted 
Biographies’ series was designed to remind readers of The Patriot that Mosley now 
had a distinct record as an advocate of left-wing, internationalist and suspect 
political causes. 


Growing Signs of British Fascist Ambivalence 


Despite this strong hostility from the Radical Right, by the early 1930s one can discern 
a slow change in tone towards Mosley in some parts of the BF leadership circle. 
Although Rotha Lintorn-Orman, the BF founder, still jealously guarded her political 
creation from any trespassers, and remained firmly suspicious of and antagonistic 
towards Mosley, other figures in the movement were evidently watching Sir Oswald’s 
career with increasing fascination and ambivalence. This trend should be placed 
alongside the changing ideological stance of the BF movement, which was gradually 
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developing a greater interest in, and advocacy of, Italian-style Corporatism and radical 
new economic ideas.”° 

Instrumental in this process was E.G. Mandeville Roe, a south London schoolmaster 
in his early twenties who admired the economic structure of Mussolini’s model of 
fascism. A skilled speech maker, he also led the Fascist Opposition in the “Lewisham 
Parliament’.~* Mandeville Roe had started out as a District Officer for the BF and 
became the main Propaganda Officer for the movement by the early 1930s. He was a 
regular contributor of ideological material to The British Lion and British Fascism, and 
also served as the editor on the latter publication. 

Mandeville Roe signalled his satisfaction at the changing ideological tone of the BF 
as early as August 1927, and informed his fascist readers that it was ‘only by riddling all 
political parties with Fascism’ that ‘national salvation’ would be possible.” 
Significantly, by November 1930, the journal British Fascism, under Mandeville 
Roe’s guiding hand, was referring to the need for “economic Fascism’, which he claimed 
was ‘quite distinct from political Fascism’. He alleged: 


Fascism is just as great a political doctrine as, if not a greater one than, Socialism. 
It has come to stay. We shall ultimately arrive at Fascism in this country, whether we 
call it that or not. 


In Mandeville Roe’s estimation, conditions were so changed in Britain that ‘party 
politics’ were now out of date. While he rejected the Mussolini version of political 
‘dictatorship’, he made it abundantly clear that what he still admired about the regime 
was that in Italian industry there was, he argued, “a democracy more efficient than any 
which existed before. Disputes are settled within industry itself, instead of becoming 
national struggles.”° 

By early 1931, Mandeville Roe, along with some others in the BF movement, had 
become especially concerned about the rising levels of unemployment in Britain and 
was enthusiastic about setting up a system of Corporations and Guilds as a possible 
solution. In hindsight, there were evident similarities and some intersection between 
Mandeville Roe’s evolving economic ideas and some of the policy themes being 
developed by Mosley and the Mosley group of MPs. In February 1931, for example, 
Mandeville Roe asserted in a speech that the established party system was 
‘degenerating, while industrial conditions were going ‘from bad to worse, with 
constantly mounting figures of unemployment. He suggested that, while all the 
political parties seemed ‘at last to have realised that something new and drastic is 
required to meet the situation, none of them had ‘yet found out what it is. In 
Mandeville Roe’s view: “They have not discovered the economics of Fascism. In that 
alone lies our chance, not merely of industrial survival, but of a return to something 
like our former prosperity. The fascist schoolmaster then asserted: “We need the 
Corporate state because that involves the constant co-operation of capital and 
labour’.”” 

Significantly, just a few weeks later in March 1931, Mandeville Roe showed explicit 
critical awareness of Mosley’s developing economic proposals when he explained the 
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economic policies of the BF to the Hampshire House Discussion Circle. Reflecting on 
the state of the economic crisis, Mandeville Roe suggested that the one thing that could 
be of any real use was to set the unemployed ‘making things’ which could be bartered 
abroad. According to a local newspaper report of his speech, Mandeville Roe 
commented that “Sir Oswald Mosley had brought forward a scheme, but it left out the 
human element. Fascism also had a scheme, which did not forget it, but provided 
safeguards. Nevertheless, Mandeville Roe’s language was beginning to sound very 
similar to Mosley’s discourse about the need for ‘experts’ to take the national helm and 
save Britain. In Mandeville Roe’s view, economic disputes had become 


the sport of party politics, whereas it was a thing for experts to decide rather than an 
electorate. Technical subjects must be left to technicians, at the same time providing 
for democratic control. Most people would concede that England had been the 
world’s departmental store, but such a thing must be scientifically run.”* 


Mandeville Roe’s enthusiasm for scientific technocracy and economic Corporatism 
was repeated in speeches throughout 1931-1932. In one such oration delivered at 
Stratford in May 1931, Mandeville Roe proclaimed: 


Fascism means democracy in and through industry — a responsible democracy 
instead of the mere blind mob-vote you have today. We propose to set up Industrial 
Corporations consisting of elected representatives of employer and employed in 
every industry [... ] 


This would, he claimed, ‘attack unemployment at all points’. The purpose of fascism 
was ‘to modernise an old building, the British State, which has become a dangerous 
structure.’ In essence, Mandeville Roe was by then regularly utilising the kind of 
rhetoric and terminology that Mosley would adopt later in 1932, but had arguably 
already begun to espouse in embryonic form in the New Party during 1931-1932, 
especially the faith in ‘Corporations’. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that all the officers in the BF leadership 
circle shared the shift in views being enunciated by Mandeville Roe, and were 
somehow enthusiastically embracing Mosley’s economic ideas. Despite the evident 
parallel ideological themes being articulated by Mandeville Roe, the BF hierarchy still 
exhibited ambivalence and utmost caution towards Mosleyism. Consequently, when 
Mosley openly signalled his enthusiasm for fascism in the British press on his return 
from Italy in early 1932, the BF journal British Fascism managed to convey both lofty 
satisfaction and caution at the same time. In the February 1932 issue, under the 
heading ‘A Late Convert: Sir Oswald Mosley has the Courage to Praise Fascism, the 
journal stated: ‘Many readers will have observed with surprise the long article 
contributed by Sir Oswald to The Daily Mail in which he tells the English people 
candidly, impartially and concisely, what Fascism has meant for Italy’, and the article 
reflected that: 

Not so long ago Sir Oswald was sitting among the Red-raggers of the Clydeside. He 


is not ashamed to acknowledge he was wrong. That is an act which requires courage. 
Sir Oswald has courage. 
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Furthermore, British Fascism argued that, by this admission, Mosley had ‘definitely 
lifted himself out of the rut which contains all the normal politicians’. The journal also 
suggested: “The leader of the New Party has, in short, become a Fascist in theory, if not 
in name, whether his courage will extend as far as owning the name with pride remains 
to be seen’. The BF ideologues then emphasised gravely: 


One word of warning to him and his friends. The British public loathes one thing 
above all others in its statesmen: INSINCERITY. If any man tries to convert the 
public to Fascism by calling it something else that man is doomed to failure.*° 


The apparent transformation of the New Party and its youth wing, NUPA, into a new 
fascist movement during the spring and summer of 1932, however, placed the BF into 
a quandary, causing heated internal debate. It is important to note that Mandeville 
Roe was not only a long-standing member and prominent ideologue for the BF, but he 
was also politically close to another veteran BF officer, Neil Francis Hawkins. Both men 
sat on the executive ‘Grand Council’ of the BF movement, and both were frustrated 
with Lintorn-Orman’s style of leadership. Indeed, the two men became pivotal figures 
in trying to make the case for teaming up with Mosley’s failing and increasingly fascist- 
sounding New Party remnants. In early 1932, when the aspirant fascist leader had 
decided to set about transforming the New Party into a ‘Union’ of all fascists in 
Britain, Mosley commissioned his assistant, Dr Robert Forgan, as an emissary to open 
negotiations with Francis Hawkins and Mandeville Roe. These two BF officers now 
seemed to represent those elements within the BF who were most receptive to Mosley’s 
new political crusade. 

In similar vein to Mandeville Roe, Hawkins was another fascist who had slowly 
changed his attitude towards Mosley. A bachelor in his early thirties and a salesman of 
surgical instruments, Hawkins not only shared Mandeville Roe’s enthusiasm for 
Corporatism, but was impressed by what he believed was Mosley’s indefatigable 
personality and his ‘intention to achieve power speedily.” Francis Hawkins had 
attended several meetings addressed by Mosley and, apparently, ‘had been much 
impressed’. Forgan arranged for Francis Hawkins to meet Sir Oswald for the first time, 
and at the interview, if we accept a later account by one of Mosley’s supporters, ‘it was 
agreed that the aims of the two movements were very similar, and that it was foolish to 
carry on separate organisations and propaganda’.* After several weeks of unofficial 
discussions with officers of the New Party, Francis Hawkins reported to the executive 
of the BF that he was in touch with the New Party and had explored the possibility of 
amalgamation. However, the terms were tough: ‘Mosley was to be Leader in the full 
Fascist sense, with complete control over organisation and policy.” 

At first, the BF leadership cadre appeared open-minded and appointed Francis 
Hawkins as the liaison officer in further negotiations with the New Party. On the other 
hand, it was also plain that the BF founder Lintorn-Orman and her closest supporters 
remained highly distrustful of Mosley, especially given his political record. Tellingly, in 
the March 1932 edition of British Fascism, the front page carried an article with the 
heading “Who Began Fascism in Great Britain?, and was adorned with a prominent 
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photograph of Rotha Lintorn-Orman.”* It was undoubtedly designed to convey the BF 
leader’s sense of ownership of British fascism and to ward off any ambitious 
interlopers. Moreover, when Francis Hawkins later recommended acceptance of 
Mosley’s merger terms to the BF Grand Council in May 1932, Lintorn-Orman, who 
still regarded Mosley as a ‘near-communist’”” called the BF Grand Council to a vote 
and the members rejected the merger by a majority of one, effectively splitting the BF 
movement. Both Francis Hawkins and Mandeville Roe then dramatically resigned 
from the BF and defected to the New Party, taking with them several other BF officials 
and, crucially, copies of the BF membership lists. 

From that juncture onwards, although Lintorn-Orman was determined to keep the 
BF wholly separate and distinct from NUPA and, later, from Mosley’s new fascist 
movement,” the BF continued to see their members defecting to Sir Oswald’s colours, 
and the organisation became largely moribund. The BF limped along for another three 
years, leading a debt-ridden and threadbare existence in the much larger shadow of 
Mosley’s new Blackshirt movement, the British Union of Fascists (BUF), which was 
launched at the former New Party headquarters on 1 October 1932. 


The Racial Fascists, Mosley and the New Party 


The second group of early pre-BUF fascists we should consider in any exploration of 
Radical Right attitudes to the New Party and the advent of Mosley are the ‘Racial 
Fascists’, exemplified by Arnold Leese and the Imperial Fascist League (IFL). One of 
the core themes espoused by the Radical Right in the 1920s and early 1930s was the 
defence of the nation through the spectrum of ‘race’, often rooted in a belief in racist 
conspiracy theory. The emphasis on ‘race’ was at the heart of a strand of early British 
fascism that had its origins in ideological disputes within the BE. Leese, a former camel 
vet who gained a taste for fascism with his membership of the BF in 1924, had defected 
to the more radical National Fascisti and then, in 1928, helped found the IFL. 
According to his memoirs, during the 1920s Leese had “detested Socialism in any form, 
and looked upon it “as a sort of political disease. In addition, as one historian has 
noted: ‘From the start Leese was highly suspicious of Mosley, regarding him as a 
political adventurer’.*” 

By the early 1930s, as with the BE, a clear espousal of “Corporatism’ was contained in 
IFL ideology. In contrast to the BF, however, Leese and his League were less interested in 
new economic prescriptions as the road to national salvation and, initially, were even 
less curious about Mosley’s political manoeuvres. Their overriding concern was with 
what might be termed ‘racial nationalism, a worldview which shaped and informed 
every aspect of social and political life as they perceived it. Nevertheless, during 
1930-1931, the IFL’s awareness of Mosley increased. Leese, for example, especially in his 
monthly journal, The Fascist, adopted a position towards Mosley and the New Party 
which became more and more obsessively racist and conspiratorial as each month 
passed. As Leese himself puts it: ‘About three years after we had been in existence as the 
IFL, we found that Sir Oswald Mosley was muscling in to the Fascist field of politics’. 
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In Leese’s view of Mosley’s political rise, Sir Oswald ‘had the money and we had not’, a 
theme Leese would regularly return to in his writings. Moreover, as Mosley was a well- 
known figure in British politics who, Leese claimed, ‘did not attempt to face the Jewish 
issue’, the ambitious Baronet initially ‘took the wind’ out of the IFL’s sails. In line with 
general Radical Right assessments of Mosley as a fraud, Leese exclaimed that, in the 
cases of both the New Party and the BUF, ‘the political crooks and cranks’ did not get 
thrown out of Mosley’s movements but ‘they stayed in!.** 

In the paranoid world of the pages of The Fascist, all other ostensible Radical Right 
and fascist groups, including Leese’s former party the BF, were being manipulated by 
unseen forces, such as Freemasons and Jews. In May, 1930, for example, musing on 
Fascism, Leese warned that ‘the enemy works to bring discredit on the name.” 
Ironically, in relation to Mosley, Leese shared a view held by the communist left—he 
conceded that Mosley was moving to the right. In fact, as far as Leese was concerned, 
even before Mosley had broken away from the Labour Party, Sir Oswald was showing 
signs of fascism, but a ‘false’ fascism. Leese thus commented in January 1931: ‘Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s reported break with democracy must not be regarded seriously 
except as further proof that the I.EL. has correctly read the signs of the times. Leese 
warned: 


Sir Oswald is not the kind of man the British will follow into Fascism. He may get a 
following by employing the arts of the demagogue, and if he does that, he will land 
the Country into a worse state that it is in already. 


Leese also advised his readers that if anyone wanted to read about the career ‘of this 
nobleman, they will find it in “The Patriot”... as a “Potted Biography”” In Leese’s 
estimation, Mosley’s latest proposals actually amounted to ‘a kind of Bastard Fascism, 
formed for a temporary emergency’, and he concluded that ‘none of the proposals in 
the Mosley Manifesto can face the real issue, which is the Power of Finance over 
Industry.*° 

Leese’s pre-occupation with the power of ‘finance’ was again explicit in April 1931, 
when he commented on ‘Mosley and Co’ Leese alleged that, at the inauguration 
meeting of what he called the “New Mosley Party’ at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, ‘the speakers were clearly trying to be all things to all men’ and that: ‘As the 
audience contained large numbers of Jews, perhaps the speakers were playing up to 
them rather than to the white men’ Leese then suggested that ‘insincerity and humbug’ 
were the watchwords of the New Mosley Party.*’ Interestingly, utilising the same 
strategy that BF ideologues and Die-hard Conservatives had initiated, Leese saw 
criticism of Lady Cynthia as a useful way of attacking and taunting Mosley. In Leese’s 
hands, however, it was not just Lady Cynthia’s seeming hypocrisy that was ripe for 
censure, it was her ‘racial’ credentials that were the main problem. In September 1931, 
Leese raised questions about the supposed ‘Jewish’ ancestry of Mosley’s wife, 
concluding: ‘No; Sir Oswald cannot oppose the Jew.” 

The New Party remained under Leese’s close and vitriolic scrutiny. When the party 
ran twenty-four candidates during the general election of 1931, Leese argued that 
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people should boycott the ballot box. He declared: ‘A vote for Sir Oswald’s Party is a 
vote for a Jew-contaminated Bastard Fascism’. He also noted gleefully how the ‘Jewish 
boxer Kid Lewis has been received with open arms into Sir Oswald Mosley’s Party, 
which bids fair to be more International even than our “National” Government!’ In 
addition, Leese contemptuously dismissed the first issue of the New Party’s newspaper 
Action, pointing to what he claimed to detect were the conflicting ideological 
emphases between Mosley and Harold Nicolson. Leese wrote: ‘So much for the new 
“White Hope”.*” 

The preoccupation of Leese with the ‘Jewish’ power supposedly behind the New 
Party was pursued relentlessly into the following year. The IFL leader used every 
opportunity to repeat his thesis. In January 1932, for example, in a letter to a local 
newspaper in Hampstead, the veteran fascist argued that millions of Germans were 
‘awake to their exploitation by Jewish fraud’ and so now were British insurance 
companies. According to Leese, therefore: 


The long conspiracy of silence will soon be broken: at present, the Press and the 
political parties (including the New Party) are almost completely under indirect 
Jewish control. But you cannot fool all the people all the time!“* 


Surprisingly, the feelers put out to the already-established fascist parties by Mosley and 
Forgan during early 1932 also included some contact with the IFL. Mosley even 
chaired a meeting, on 27 April 1932, at the New Party headquarters in King Street, 
when Leese and another notorious anti-Semite, Henry Hamilton Beamish, made 
speeches to NUPA on ‘The Blindness of British Politics under the Jew Money-Power.”” 
Similarly, on 18 May 1932, Leese chaired a meeting at the IFL headquarters, at which 
Patrick Moir, the NUPA Propaganda Officer, delivered a speech on “The New Party’s 
Approach to Fascism. Commenting on the latter gathering, although Leese said he 
welcomed ‘friendly relations’ with elements of Mosley’s New Movement, and also 
claimed that NUPA’s rank-and-file were ‘rapidly converting’ to the policy of the IFL, he 
nevertheless warned that the Jewish influence in the New Movement would need to be 
‘rigidly extirpated’. Meanwhile, until that happened, only ‘co-operation rather than 
unity’ was desirable.*® According to The New Times (TNT), NUPA’s short-lived news 
journal, while NUPA were given a ‘sympathetic hearing’, the discussion which followed 
was ‘very petty. The TNT report complained: ‘As usual with the I.EL. the Jewish 
question seemed to them the only one worth their consideration.” In short, the brief 
flirtation between the IFL and NUPA created patent tension within the New 
Movement’s ranks, with one anonymous letter writer lamenting in TNT that the New 
Party’s policy had been ‘misrepresented’ by their own NUPA speakers in order to 
convert the anti-Semitic IFL to Mosley’s overall political leadership.** 

Above all, it is abundantly clear that Arnold Leese regarded Mosley as the main 
stumbling block to fascist unity. In contrast to the BE, the IFL therefore remained 
largely immune to Mosley’s amalgamation proposals in the spring and summer of 
1932. According to Skidelsky, in the end, Leese refused all co-operation with Mosley, 


‘believing him to be in the pay of the Jews.*? In fact, by October 1932, Leese was firmly 
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back on his familiar and ‘safer’ conspiratorial territory. In a piece entitled ‘Jews and the 
New Party’, Leese again raised questions about ‘the MONEY controlled by Sir Oswald’. 
He also proclaimed that the IFL was the ‘Pioneer of Nordic Fascism’ in the British 
Empire. ‘It cannot be bought by Jewish Money, and therefore has no connection 
whatever with the “Fascist? movements which know not Fascism. Help us, the 
Pioneers, in our Duel with the Devil?*° 

With the formation of the BUF, Leese wrote that he did ‘not find Sir Oswald Mosley 
a desirable leader for Nordic Fascism’, and complained bitterly that the IFL's 
‘constructive policy’ was the only one which could save the country. “We have held and 
developed the details of that policy for many years before Sir Oswald arrived at 
Fascism as a gatecrasher with the Big Money.”’ As time passed, Leese became even 
more convinced that Mosley’s ideological evolution from the New Party to fascism was 
fraudulent and, as he put it, “counterfeit, and that Mosley’s politics were, in reality, 
deeply rooted in what Leese called ‘Kosher’ or ‘Jewish’ fascism. Leese bemoaned in his 
memoirs: 


Mosley’s advent was a disaster to Fascist development in Britain, for it prevented the 
best elements in the country from associating themselves with any Fascist movement 
for some years [... | 


Conclusion: Hostility, Ambivalence and Rejection 


Although more primary source research needs to be carried out on this topic, it is 
evident from the brief findings above that fascist and other Radical Right reactions to 
Mosley and the New Party exhibited a complex mix of hostility, ambivalence and 
rejection: fixed opposition from the more reactionary and Conservative strands of the 
Radical Right during much of the 1920s and early 1930s, ambivalence and shifting 
attitudes from the more ‘ideological’ elements within Lintorn-Orman’s British Fascists 
by the early 1930s, and acute scepticism, and eventual outright rejection, from the 
‘racial nationalist’ strand within British fascism. 

Taken generally, while Mosley’s apparent embrace of socialism in the 1920s made 
him persona non grata to much of the Radical Right, it is clear that by the time of the 
New Party period the official and already-established fascist groups in Britain 
increasingly found themselves confused and placed on the defensive when it came to 
an appropriate interpretation of the latest manifestation of “Mosleyism’. While some 
fascists perceived proto-fascist ideas within the New Party and were slowly won over 
and converted to Mosley’s cause, others were beguiled more by Mosley’s charisma and 
outspoken pursuit of a ‘noble’ crusade to prevent British decline. As Worley has 
pointed out, the proto-fascist core within the party ‘later fed into the BUF.”’ Other 
fascists, however, keen to protect their own idiosyncratic or ‘pure’ versions of fascism, 
remained unpersuaded that Mosley could ever be a ‘genuine’ fascist. This 
consideration of the wider fascist context is important to a more comprehensive 
understanding of the nature and impact of the New Party on British politics in the 
interwar period. 
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